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On Thinking Aloud 

. It is probable that none of the current political calls to 
action exactly meet this situation. Unfortunately, for politics 
to work, men must be divided into parties of the sheep 
and goats—and this division never exactly meets the situation. 
It is probable that no politician—at least when he faces 
responsibility—can dare say in public all that he can say 
in private. He cannot think aloud. In public he must make 
his thoughts conform to the party standpoint. More creative 
leadership probably comes in social matters by thinking aloud 
than by thinking’ to a certain pattern. The really new 
democracy, in which really new creative advances can be 
made, is the democracy in which the public will not demand 


of its leaders certain standardised patterns of thought, but — 


really free thought which can be altered and amended within 
creative action. Meanwhile what light will persuade a miner 
to work in the bowels of the earth with no great advantage 
to himself, when the light of day is shining upon the green 
earth above? That is Britain’s current problem. So much 
would be lost to all the future welfare of mankind if it had 
to be answered, by and large, by the threat of economic 
misery. | 


“WHAT I BELIEVE” 
By P. M. Oliver 


[The following is Mr. Oliver's broadcast, in full, 

in the Home Service of the B.B.C. on May 27.] 

I SPEAK as a Unitarian, one of a considerable group 
of Unorthodox Christians who, with 250 years of experience 
behind them, have found religious fellowship in a community 
of the spirit rather than in subscription to a creed. Believing 
that truth is a continuing revelation, they cannot admit that 
it has beén, or can be, finally and unalterably declared at 
any point in historical time. To imagine otherwise is to deny 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, and to confine things infinite 
in the prison-house of words. 
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experiment is matched by the vastness of the scene. One 
7 I was in the General Post Office in Manchester when 
a little kid came up to me and said: “Dad, is this the place 
where you get stamps?” “It is”, I replied. At which he 
remarked: “It’s a terrible big mo to buy a stamp in.” 
And so it was. And so is the 

in which to evolve a Soul. But if there are innumerable 
stamps, and every one of them a passport to some far 
journey, and if there are innumerable Souls, and everyone 
of them a passport to the divine, perhaps neither the General 
Post Office nor the Universe is too big. 


If you ask me for evidence of this process, I find it in 
Man’s continual strivings after Spiritual values—strivings 
after the good, the true and the beautiful—strivings which to 
me are unaccountable unless I assume that in them the soul 
of man is seeking to break through into the divine, and that 
through them the divine is breaking through into the soul 
of man. 

I believe then that God manifests Himself in the striving 
of man after the beautiful. He manifests Himself in the 
sculpture and architecture of Ancient Greece, in the painting 
of a Bellini and a Raphael, the poetry of a Shakespeare, the 
music of a Brahms and a Beethoven. Perhaps most of all in 
these last. A symphony can speak things to the soul of man 
that a sermon cannot speak. And if sometimes churches 
not despair: it only means that God is breaking through into 
the soul of men in some other way than theirs. 


I believe that God manifests Himself in the striving of 


niverse a terrible big place 
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; man after truth—after all truth. It was the Holy Spirit and te 
t none other which revealed to Copernicus the truth that this ond 
7 world was not, as man had supposed, the centre of the Uni- cate 
4 verse. It was the Holy Spirit and none other which revealed 
to Darwin the truth that man had evolved from the ape. 
Revelations such as these may have shattered the old wallis 
; of established creeds and made a seeming wreck of the LE 
tabernacles of faith, but they were none the less divine. Yet 
; It follows that no Unitarian is bound to believe what | quallly divine were the revelations which had been made to [No 
believe. Nor can I or any Unitarian consider any other as ‘Prophets and to saints. A religion founded upon assumptions fe 
5 a heretic. God, when he created or evolved the soul of man, Contrary to scientific truth is a house founded upon sand. 
| followed the way of the artist. Because He was a creator A science which takes no account of the spiritual is an even C 
i and not a machine, He did not indulge in the process of more pitiable thing: it is a foundation without a house. Only 
4 mass-production. All were made different. We in order to _ When scientist and theologian are humble enough to acknow- My D 
4 be true to ourselves must follow the religion of a continuing = ‘edge their own limitations and the contribution which each 
4 revelation. Others in order to be true to themselves must lay  ©an make to the other will the revelation be complete. “Psyc 
. greater emphasis on the sanctity of the letter or the Authority I believe that God manifests Himself in the striving of tions 
tf of a Church. It is not for us, it is not for them, to judge man after the good. He manifests Himself in the lives of the you t 
+ or to exclude. Some are of Paul, some of Apollos; and in Saints, in the purity of a St. Aidan, the joyous simplicity of a asserti 
the Father’s house are many mansions. St. Francis, the perfect self-sacrifice of an Albert Schweizer. such 
2 I have spoken of God creating or evolving the soul of | Above all He manifests Himself in the life and teaching of are Wi 
. man, and I have used the word “Father”. I assume (what I Jesus of Nazareth, whom because of his exceeding greatness IS a Sp 
evolution, which over countless ; confid 
; The good, the true and the beautiful being thus the 
if three manifestations of the divine, it follows tha 
it to suppose) a matter of mere chance—must he is Jet 
* have behind it some plan or purpose. The main perplexity - ol ‘g admini 
of religious faith is to bring this divine i 
the divine if his soul never thril 
purpose, concerned as they are with the infix of time be 
* as justify the use of the word and all that =< soul be filled with the : a 
A that word. implies. Mysteries of this kind can best be 
explained in the language of Symbolism. You can say, if 
you like, that God into him the breath of life, and divine > 
that man became a living Soul. For myself, I cannot say _Strive 
it better than did Alfred Noyes, when in his poem on pod Ke hed 
Creation he puts into the mouth of the Creator the words is it terribly 
“I that am All am ail alone, to strive after the divine in good 
And having all have nothing . . . 
I must descend and make . . . a little child Yet the pattern of that divine has been revealec 
And when he is older he shall be my friend, was So Go ant of Cinta. It was his 
Soul more than any other Soul which broke through to the 
Puspasive evelution is in divine: it was into his Soul more than into any other Sou 
the Creator evolve something akin to His own s He that the divine broke through into man. God, in the process 
cannot eternally remain alone. He must at some point evolve dan natural means, had evolved th 
the divine. divine. As our he can evolve the divme im ©. 
| This evolution of the divine in man is, I believe, the eee Sr would be shattered if there ws 
i greatest of God's experiments. And the greatness of the | anything miraculous the birth of Christ, anything tht 


_ was divinely good. 
Though 
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separated him, not in degree but in essence, from any child 
born to any Mary or to any Joseph in any home in England. 

To me therefore it is the life and teaching of Christ 
which are fundamental. Someone has observed that in the 
Apostles’ Creed the two phrases, “born of the Virgin Mary, 


- suffered under Pontius Pilate” are divided by a comma, and 


that beyond that comma nothing is said of the life and 
teaching. It is beneath the silence of that comma that there 
lies buried almost everything that I believe. I believe in the 
Sermon on the Mount, I believe in the Lord’s Prayer, I 
believe in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. I believe in 
all his sayings, believe, not only because I know them to be 
true, but because they are the perfect flowering of a life that 


I believe in them, I find them difficult to 
follow. Sayings such as these: “Be not anxious for the 
morrow”, “Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon earth”, 
“He that loseth his life shall save it”, “Pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you”—sayings which are 
the reflection of a life dazzling in its purity—seem almost 
impossible to attain. Even if the spirit were willing, the 
flesh is weak. But the spirit is not willing. That is the 
tragedy of it all. A world dominated by the atomic bomb 
and the dollar exchange, filled with black markets and perse- 
cuted minorities, is a world fantastically out of tune with 
the world of the Beatitudes. But unless ye believe these 
things ye cannot be saved. 

The idea of a Day of Judgment has been so bedevilled 
with Medizval pictures of an impossible heaven and a more 
than impossible hell that most people have ceased to believe 
in a day of judgment at all. But judgment is inseparable 
from evolution. Evolution proceeds by the method of trial 
and error. The unsuccessful experiment is scrapped. If 
evolution has a purpose, and if behind the evolution of man 
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is the purpose that he should attain to the divine, then if he 
does not attain, still more if he does not even strive to attain, 
the experiment has failed. 

ere is an end to all experiments. And the end may 
be nearer than we think. Whole civilisations have perished 
in the past. The day of judgment came: they were tried 
in the balance, and found wanting. But always some other 
civilisation was evolved to take their place. To-day the whole 
world is one, and if civilisation perishes it perishes everywhere. 
As George Bernard Shaw has reminded us, God has scrapped 
the Mastodon, he has scrapped the Megatherium, he can 
scrap man—scrap him not as an angry God who would dash 
him to pieces like a potter’s vessel, but in exceeding sorrow, 
because man will have crucified the divine. 

Here the experiment will have ended: elsewhere it will 
continue. It is sheer arrogance to suppose that in the vast 
immensities of space there are not other worlds where other 
beings can attain to a diviner beauty, a profounder truth, a 
more excellent good than ours. 

I do not believe that this horrible thing will happen. I 


do not believe that man, drugged with pride of power and 


spite against his neighbour, will devise a universal Arma- 

geddon, bringing about his physical destruction and, because 

of the exceeding sin, his spiritual death. I believe that along 

the adventurous path that man calls prayer he can still make 

contact with the divine, and from that contact obtain stren 

to destroy the evil that is closing in upon his Soul. In 

strength he can conquer. Through that stren 

beauty, the profounder truth, the more excellent good ma 
laid 


the grave-cloths that are being wound about him will 
aside. And on some Easter morning, when the grass is wet 
with dew and the flower is on the thorn, God will come down 
and walk beside him in a garden. | 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND — XIV 


psychologist to comment on the following letter. The 
comment will be printed next week.]} 7 


My Dear THEO, 
There is a sentence in your last letter that begins: 
“Psychology teaches—”, and your 


are wise may teach; and ise. Psychology 
is a specious technique hurriedly called in to give first aid in 


confidence, it has set up in permanent practice. It claims to 
have discovered that life itself is a neurosis—an inexplicable 
accident of unknowable circumstances—and is prepared to 
administer the hypnosis that will soothe the reality to a 


same 

method, and average patient is too ignorant of the 
\echnique” to question what is being done to him. I protest 
that men and women have all been given a living soul, a soul 
that is to be nourished and exercised, and that is to be sur- 
rendered into no man’s hands, nor into any power’s save that 
the 


Communion by disciplined and experi 


desecrate. 
y of all, we are told that as in pri iti 


Heard. We have seen in Germany, we do sce in 
Bolshevist Russia what ha when witch-doctors 


the people that individuality is frightening and dangerous, and 
that only by surrendering conscience and judgment for herd- 


the diviner 


> 


ods 


4 

ences Christians is said 
se by some “experts” to be a growth from the custom of devour- ap 
[No reply is likely to be forthcoming from Theo—he seems __ ing the totem animal in primitive tribes. It is not the love of - 
tv be a silent person! We have asked a preacher anda truth that produces such statements, but the love of sensation a 
Most 
communities the indi y emerges tribe, ; 
so in modern communities the individual is unhappy and ; 

“neurotic” because he has lost his organic place in the com- | 

— is one of the injudicious oe that | 

ions [rom ps ve before cau vitiate intelligent though misguided writings Gerald : 

you to be very guarded in your reliance upon psychological 
assertions, and I would particularly urge you not to let pass ay 
ntuitio4r | Bij be saved. We must fight agaist a repeti- 

an accident to It is so surprised that the patient tion of such a state of affairs in this country, for the | 
did not die under its ministrations that, with a rebound of _ psychologists, knowingly or unknowingly, are only too willing L 
to introduce it. Christianity encourages the individual, not - 

the herd. To the Christian, social-mindedness is a matter of | 

deliberate judgment and conscience and not the call of dark, 4 

atavistic intuitions, no voice of “blood and soil”. : 

s to Psychologists have spread their nefarious work to educa- 
Pnest's confessional, and there we are bidden pour out tion, and substituted their incantatory apparatus of . 
plain cibberish of our minds and hearts, and receive the calm _iintelligence tests, emotional profiles and record cards for the , 
6 ee a plain business of educating. Beware those who find a clever < 
Psychologists are not to advertise the numbers dodge for avoiding experience; civilisation has known these i 
of people who are reduced to moral and emotional imbecility clever rogues from the beginning. There is no substitute for tg 
by their self-confident blunderings. The patient is the helpless experience. ye 
hours” psychological test tell you all you want to know £*| 
Has God no surprises still? Are we dry 
goods to be packed into metal containers, never to vary from hg 
the day we are manufactured to the day we are consumed? i 
Have we no freedom, or does God preserve no room for him- a 
self in us, that our possibilities of variation may be infinite? = 
of Janzerous branches The theory painted slowness by who have ever strived and died. 
social psychology links the community tothe com- as the Pacific have grown in the ocean bed from the a 
black people living under Stone Age conditions I am more Me 
tropics. It traces the evolution of modem society and _than sorry when I hear of priests and preachers who abandon <7 
modem social customs from primitive society and primitive poy ae te ; upon the niches of the wisdom of in 
Socal customs. The most sacred celebration of Holy religion the quick. pen “revelations” of psychology. -* 
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Psychology is no substitute for the experience of religion. 
The accent of the preacher is upon the nature of God 
and the duty of the living soul to its eternal God. There is 
freedom and dignity, courage and joy. The accent of the 
psychologist is upon the “healthy” community, for which he 
prepares us by his Procrustean bed of norms and averages, a 
gloomy process of ingrowing that will reduce human stature 
most assuredly by I don’t know how many points of the 
psychologist’s own pathetic I.Q. every generation. 
Psychology aspires to be a science. Sciences are 
necessarily experimental, but you cannot afford to experiment 
with human beings. With human beings there must be 
some degree of certainty, and with growing human beings an 
almost absolute certainty. Psychologists allegedly make a 


mess of their own children. What a pathetic, and indeed dis- 


graceful, situation it is that a child should be subjected to th= 
whimsical theories of an experimental psychologist. Is not 
this a case for the R.S.P.C.C., or at least for informed 
consciences of really adult people? 

Psychology is but the thickest part of the haze that had 
been thrown up by the summer heat of humanism, obscuring 
the plain view of religion. A little cooling will make the air 
more temperate and bracing, and restore the plain view. 
Meanwhile, what is best in psychology is better in religion. 

Your most affectionate friend, 
ALFRED. 


THE STORY OF A BIBLE 
By G. J. Sparham 


In 1945, a beautifully bound and pri Bible was | 


given to the chapel at Hibbert House, Tel Aviv. It was 
inscribed in the following manner. 
“Presented to the Chapel, Hibbert House, No. 4, Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, by Leonard L. Pashley, serving with the 
Royal Signals, M.E.F ., Member of the Unitarian Church, 
Stalybridge, Cheshire, England. 22nd April, 1945. 
“In appreciation of the Hospitality and Services 
received at Hibbert Houses in the Middle East. 
“God is Love and those who love most are most like 
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again rolled over Palestine, and again a Hibbert House became 
a victim of that country’s troubles. 

Hibbert House No. 10, still under Captain Bellamy—and 
mainly as a result of his initiative—instead of remaining just 
outside the barracks, whose personnel it principally served, 
by an extension of the barbed wire perimeter by which the 
barracks are surrounded, was brought within them, thanks 
to which timely move the House not only remains open, but 
was never as busy, or as useful, as it is to-day. Its well kept 
dining rooms, its pleasant chapel, its bright, sea-overlooking, 
flower-decked lounge, its weekly recitals of classical music, 
its facilities for writing home in comfort, its magazines and 
books, and, above all, its sincere and friendly atmosphere, 
mean civilisation, rest and kindliness to men (often little 
more than boys) in constant peril from the secret attack of 
unknown enemies, the nastiest and most wearing kind of war. 

Hibbert House No. 11, however, has not been so fortun- 
ate. Situated in the centre of Haifa, actually in a house that 
once belonged to the German Temple Colony, whose tradi- 
tional religious affinities linked them in former times with the 
Unitarians of Great Britain and America, it could not be 
placed within the confines of a defended area, and so, like 
the House at Tel Aviv before it, it has had to be surrendered 
to the storm. | 

But the Bible that had its second home in the No. |! 


a way that is unique 
our Houses it has established itself as a religious and cultural 
force in its area. Its chapel is beautiful and frequented. The 
daily prayers are seldom without attendants from among the 
guests. A Unitarian service is held in it every Sunday 
with a more or less regular congregation. A lecture room for 
the R.A.F., Middle East, Moral (or Christian) Leadership 
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im | 
| 
: Ark of the Covenant it has journeyed on. Removed from the 
Haifa House chapel it has been brought to Egypt, where it 
: lies on the reading desk of the chapel in the new Hibbert 
} House at Ismailia. There it takes its place among other gifts 
. made at various times to our chapels by Unitarians and others 
; in days that are now no more. But it is safe, and well cared 
: for, in its new position, as it was in its old. 
| I can only describe Hibbert House, Ismailia, as a kind 
of Unitarian, or Liberal Christian, Manse or Parsonage, in 
the Canal Zone. In common with all our Houses, whether 
hostel or club, it offers rest, service and accommodation to 
whosoever wills to avail himself of it. Under its sheltering 
roof, and in its garden, men of all creeds and none 
God. 
(Signed) LEONARD L. PASHLEY.” 
f For nearly a year that Bible rested, where it was laid 
fi when Leonard Pashley gave it, on the lectern of the Tel Aviv 
: Chapel, and was used in the course of the services conducted 
iE On February 10, 1946, the Tel Aviv House was brought ree : to | men come, 
af to an untimely end through the Zionist activities of the for a week to ten days at a time, as if for a “summer 
Jews. Troubles, which had broken out during the preceding school”, from as far abroad as Aden and Cyprus, Malia. 
autumn, culminated in a week of disturbance, when the R.A.F. Greece and Palestine, is being prepared. And in the midst ot 
r Police came on one day and removed all R.A-F. personnel ll this activity lies this Bible inscribed by Leonard Pashley, 
from the premises of the House, while the Military Police “Member of the Unitarian Church, Stalybridge, Cheshire. 
op Gp cad England”, of our own people, preaching silently in a dis 
bounds. For some four months, the House struggled on in: ™ost are most like God.” May it lic there long, and continu: 
the hope that conditions might improve, so that it might tS sermon, as long at any rate as there is need for the House 
in at least some measure of its former life and usefulness. | Which it lies! a ; 
Ciena tose, pond cham. There was no I often thought of writing this story of a Bible an 
alternative than to close it. But to wind up this eighty-five sending it to the Rev. J. Prestwich Rosling, Leonard Pashley s 
and tall Gash. minister. Then to my great regret saw an announcemesl 
during which, hardly ever, had a bed been unoccupied, was Of his sudden, and surely premature, death. So he will never 
a matter of heart-searching and misgiving. It was the first  S¢¢ it, as I once hoped he might. But the more I thougit 
of the large Hibbert Houses to go. of my frustrated intention, the more I felt that not only be, 
Thus the Tel Aviv House came to an end; but a little | but many of our folk might like to read it, especially thox 
while both before and after this happening two club houses | Who know, or supported, our work during the war period. 
in the Haifa region were opened. and know and support it still: this story of a Bible ewe 
The first was Hibbert House No. 10, just outside the am, 
Peniassis Barracks, of which Captain R. V. Bellamy became the 
Warden; and the second Hibbert House No. 11, in the centre has im a strange, yet I think appropriate, was. 
of Haifa, which was opened under the joint wardenship of ‘linked Hibbert House to Hibbert House. 
the Rev. Denis Lawson and Mrs. Margaret Lee, who had so nina ane 
successfully run the Tel Aviv House from start to finish. __ Newcastle (Stafis).— After having served as Chairman of the Cot 
And when they transferred to Haifa, the Bible went too. of Sp 
| For some time it was kept in the Wardens’ room. But Yin’ not however, sever his as ke still 
later, when a small chapel was instituted in the new House, 
| of this chapel, and : there for several subsequent medal. There can be few cases in which a cause has been served We 
months. 
i On February 8, 1947, however, the cloud of violence nd fidelity. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND 


CREDULITY 
Morals and the New Theology, by H. D. Lewis. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. | 
The Royal Art of Astrology, by Robert Eisler. Herbert 

Joseph. 18s. | 

THE FIRST of these books is written by the Senior 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Bangor. He tackles the problem of 
the moral significance of the individual in society. Religious 
liberalism grew up in a politically liberal society that, as time 
went on, gave more and more rational freedom to the indi- 
vidual citizen. The belief in the moral significance of the 
individual has waned with the dwindling of the importance 
of the individual in mass society, the popularity of 
religious liberalism has waned with it. | 

Pessimism has crept back into popular theology. Man’s 
helpless sinfulness is once more stressed by a school of theo- 
logians led by Barth and Brunner, carrying the able Reinhold 
Niebuhr in their wake, looking back to Kierkegaard, and 
infecting a popular philosophy known as Existentialism that 
has recently won literary repute in the plays of Sartre. 

There has been enough in recent political history to 
appear to justify pessimism and a sense of man’s helplessness, 
but the author contends that religious liberals must combat 
this tendency, and rekindle the faith in individual responsi- 
bility and God’s concern for each one of us. He is 
particularly severe upon those popular writers and more 
responsible thinkers who would condemn a whole nation 


us the necessity of laying blame in proportion to responsibility. 
To the author those acts only are sin 
responsible individuals who know the acts to be wrong. 
The present reviewer considers the n 
acts that falls into the class of acts willed by res i 
viduals is so small compared with those in which we share 
at 


the extreme individualist or liberal view cannot adequately be 


The belief that planets and stars, singly or in conjunction, 
influence individuals’ and nations’ lives grew up in the pre- 
Copernican era when it was believed that the carth was 


insignificant 
Two reflections are prompted by the author’s revelation 
of so much human absurdity: are the more “educated” 
sections of the community, as the i 


without the balance of 
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rationally enlightened socicty, 
to cater for people's love of the marvellous 
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“LOOKING ROUND” 
| Mostly at Unitarian Affairs 
I HAVE been reading the new book compiled by Mr. 

R. H. Mottram on “Hibbert Houses”; it is excellently done 
and would interest anyone interested in the Houses. It is 
to be hoped that the men and women who passed “= 
the Houses will know that the book has been compiled. 
Editor tells me that a review will shortly appear in THE 
INQUIRER. 


The Rev. F. A. Amphlett Micklewright has been writi 
about Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, in the bolas 


Evening Chronicle. The following is an extract :— 


“On the brink of the torrent of noisy transport that pours 
through the centre of Manchester, Cross Street Chapel cele- 


- brates its 253rd birthday to-day rather like a gnarled old tree 


which, blasted by lightning and storm, surprises the passer-by 
with a brave show of crisp new foliage. : 

“In 1715 it was burned down by a mob, nearly 80 years 
later another mob battered at its gates with trees from St. 
Ann’s Square, and then, on that December morning in 1940, 
Goering’s bombers droned away, leaving Cross Street Chapel 
a smouldering shell. | 


Be that as it may, for nearly a century the Blackwater 


amalgamated in 1890, have been im close association with 
the Rochdale Pioncers 


“It looked like the end. And yet, noticed the observant 4 
citizen, the “Wayside Pulpit’ went on prodding his con- >: 
(Vansittartism) for the wrong-doing of a few individuals. “To-day Cross Street ie tee a . There is a 2 > 
Difficult as the task must be, we must steadily keep before temporary chapel built inside i> cle, Ob come ly Ba & 
been restarted on Sunday evenings, and Henry Newcome’s a 
ancient and well-loved Chapel moves forward again ‘n ‘vg 
spiritual strength.” 
E. G. Lee’s new book, Mass Man and Religion, will be a 
reviewed next week in THE INQUIRER by Dr. Stephens Spinks. a 
Mr. Peter Malcolm Holt, M.A., youngest son of the 
The object of Robert Eisler’s scholarly work is to expose = jate Peter Holt—minister at Astley Unitarian Chapel for % 
the pathetic belief in astrology still professed by millions in 33 years—and of Mrs. Elizabeth Holt, of Southport, has ih 
our own time, and pandered to by publications like Old een awarded a Research Exhibition in Arabic by the School 4 
Moore's Almanac and astrological columns in the less of Oriental and African studies at London University. z 
Rechdale and the Co-ops. try 
t a fe universe. Wh > COMMENTING on the exhibition now showing in the 8 
nature of the universe became more methodically known, the Plymouth Unitarian Centre (Photographs of Unitarian . 
pretensions of astrology became absurd. The “expanding Churches) the Co-operative News for June 21 in its front - 
universe” could not have been created to foretell the hours of page says with reference to Clover Strect Sunday School, 4 
nativity, marriage and death of those credulous enough to Rochdale, “It was known at one time as the Co-op. Chapel”. s 
seek satisfaction of an astrologer on payment of a fee. Those Ninety years ago and since James Wilkinson, one of the be 
who read this closely informed and humorous volume will not famous 28 “Pioncers” of co-operation, frequently preached : 
It continues: “Almost half of the 28 were associaied with 
SUggesis, as Street, Rochdale, and congregations. 
are of astrology, and from the same incessant for candidates and directors of the society, and that tradition is A 
self-knowledge”; still kept up to-day. W BH. 
are we harmlessly 
and the exciting, society, a 
‘Since the citizens must surely CORRESPONDENCE 
somewhere have an outlet for their encrgies? é STANDARDS OF MORALITY oe 
J. C. G. Burton. 
Loughboro” took Leicester < 17, and attended. 4 Teminds me of a question put many years ago to 2 Unitarian mother - _ 
oct only by members of the two churches, bat also by fricads from What is the best motive for beme Her reply was unbest 
the Great Leicester. Coalville, tatingly - “Because is good—and because anything che vould bk 
The was taken Gordon Davies, % 
the ation to the by Bir G. Ward present do mot think the questioncr found < 
Clutstion Church, the lesson read by Mr. Vv. factory. peshaps Mr. Montgomery 4 
alters, the president of the National Union of Unitarian Lay 
by Dr. AS Mam, and Gee t by Rox ase: we are only real im so far as ee approach them — Yours. 
C. Gordon Bolam. Lancaster. Cott. 
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the Headmaster and members of the staff and scholars o ‘the County 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. WriG.ey. ; 
High School. After speaking of the preacher, pastor, and friend his on St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JoHN Crorr. ‘ 
own people had lost, Mr. Warnock, in a tribute delivered by him, | Dsrsy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 6.30, Supply. | 
proceeded: “Mr. Hawkins, however, was not content to be just the DITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 10.45 and 6, Dr. MORTIMER Rowe. s 
minister of this congregation. In the spirit of that honoured pre- DONCASTER, Free Chris. Ch., Hall Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. 
decessor of his, the Rev. Henry McKean—still remembered in this PARKINSON 
town—he was a public spirited citizen, interested in all that goes to Dusin, S a é 
uplift and ennoble human life—education, hospital and sick nursing, DUDLEY, ouse, G30, Supply. % 
Guild of Help and other philanthropic institutions. What he did for DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, PO =. 2") ; 
the town he did as a minister of the Gospel—he was the minister of WHITEHOUSE. ‘ 
this meeting house, Dunpee Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD. 
went on to speak of re Ch., Castle 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. b 
he found it compa : 
a ot EvesHaM, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. PRIESTLEY PHILLIPS. 4 
GAINSBOROUGH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St., . W. -LEwis. a 
Gee Cross, Hyde 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 
Mr. CaLvarD, who died at his home in Hull on June 9, was for § Grascow, Ross St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. 
many years closely and helpfully associated with Park Street Church.  Grascow, St. Vincent St., Unitarian Ch., 11, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. ij 
In 1932 he gave to the Church choir-stalls, pulpit, lectern and screen Guossor, Fitzalan St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. G. Wooprorp. x 
in light oak. One year at his own expense he took 70 scholars and Guoucester, Barton St. Ch., 6.30, Rev. B. L. GoLLanp % 
teachers to Great Hucklow, but greater than these gifts was the Gonaminc, Mcadrow Chapel, 6.30, 
witness of his own quiet, cultured personality. For a time he held © Gumproxp, Ward Street Church, Rae H. Dawtrey. ft 
a weekly study class in his own home for teachers and other young Hare CHapet, and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. ' 
people, and by carefully prepared diagrams and illustrations he Hauirax, Nort ad 6.30, Rev. A. Exusor Peaston. + 
made them aware of something of the wisdom of the ages, and the = Hasrinas, Free To z 
wonder and beauty of the world. Thus he helped others to share HILTON. i 
in the inspiration and faith, which enriched his own life. In his HINKLEY, _ a 
profession he was New Works assistant engineer with the L.N_E_R. HINDLEY, Prest “a 
at the Hull Dock Office. He will be greatly missed among us, but Jones. 
because of him many are facing life with a firmer courage and 5 eS, 
greater fidelity. 6. 4 
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